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Bureau Appointments 
t Detroit 


With a Madeira in charge, 
the CEA Bureau of Appointments 
pr again provide, at the Detroit 
meetings, facilities for interviews 
between registrants and prospec- 
tive employers, to whom the data 
on candidates will be available. 
While registrants in this non-pro- 
fit Bureau are limited to CEA 
members, any prospective employ- 
er is invited to use its services. The 
Bureau fee for a twelve-month reg- 
istration period is three dollars. 
There are no other charges, Regis- 
tration does not guarantee place- 
ment. 

For the Detroit meetings, the 
Bureau of Appointments will set 
up shop in Room 1317, Hotel Stat- 
ler. Registrants intending to be 
available for consultation in De- 
troit should notify Mr. Madeira at 
their earliest convenience. 

CEA members who are not now 
Bureau registrants, but who wish 
to avail themselves of the Bureau 
services, should inform Mr, Madei- 
ra at once, remitting at the same 
time twelve-month registration 
fee of 

Since the job-placement services 
of the Bureau are open only to 
CEA members, those who want 
to register with the Bureau, but 
who are not now members, should 
remit, in addition to the $3.00 reg- 
istration fee, an annual member- 
ship fee of $2.50—$1.00 for dues 
 § $1.50 for subscription to THE 
CEA CRITIC. Those joining the 
CEA now will be considered as 
paid up through 1952. 


Fall Regional Activities 
NECEA 


Fall conference, Emerson Col- 
lege, Boston, Oct, 27, Alan McGee, 
(Mount Holyoke,) president. About 
one-hundred sixty attended. Offic- 
ers elected: orman Pearson 
(Yale), president; Osborne Earle 
(Brandeis) and Roberta Grahame 
(Wellesley), How- 
ard Bartlett IT), secretary- 
treasurer. Bering meeting, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. Sugges- 
tions for speakers and topics wel- 
comed: to be sent to Program 
Chairman Ralph Williams, Trinity. 
Reports and list of directors in 
December CRITIC. 


Rocky Mt. MLA 
Annual Conference, Univ. of 
rado, Boulder, Colo., Oct. 19:20 
pon in this CRITIC, p. 
co 


gan CEA 

Organization Mich. 
mag Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
3. Carson C. Hamilton (Mich. 
: State), chairman pro. tem.; Con- 
= stitution Committee, Thomas R. 
Dume (Detroit Tech.) and Donald 
Lloyd (Wayne), chairman. 


Middle Atlantic CEA 
Fall meeting, Howard Univ., 
Washington, D. ¢., F Friday evening, 
Nov. 9. Carl Bode (Univ. of Mary- 
structor s at the 0. 
College English.” 


Hurray for the Idea! 

I had known of the possibility 
that the coming CEA meeting 
relation 
guistics an e teaching 
lish... I can only say | A for 
the idea. 

ARCHIBALD A. HILL 
University of Virginia 


(Secretary, Linguistic y of 
America) 


We are extremely interested in 
the sessions you hs have & in mind. 


LEE SMITH JR. 
(Diese, School of | es 
and tics, Foreign ice 
institutes 


Your idea of having of having your annual 
CEA meeting Fcc to the topic 
“Implications of Linguistics for the 
Teaching of = ype seems to me 


an excellent one. . 
)BERT A. HALL JR. 


University 

(Division of Modern Languages) 

If I decide to come—and I shall 

be deciding any day now—I shall 

be glad to take part in the fracas 

regarding Lloyd’s paper on the 
guage. 


English lan 
S. I. HAYAKAWA 


(International Society for General 
Semantics, Chicago) 


I am glad to see that you are 
considering a plan to take up the 
possible contributions of linguis- 
tics to the teaching of English. Of 
course, you will already have real- 
ized that I cannot very well take 
part in your discussion at this dis- 
tance, but I do wish to commend 
the idea and encourage you to go 


on with it. 
EINAR HAUGEN 
(Fulbright Scholar, Oslo, Norway) 


California CEA 

Fall meeting, Univ. of Calif. at 
Los Angeles, lov. 17. Prof. Lionel 
Stevenson, Univ. of So. Calif.,| tari 
president. 

Virginia-North Carolina CEA 

Fall meeting, Univ. of Rich- 
mond, Nov. 17, 1951. Carrington 
Cc. Tutwiler, Jr. (VMI), president. 
Prof. Frederick A. Pottle will 
speak on “Boswell Revalu 
Prof. Maxwell H, Goldberg will be 
luncheon speaker, Drawing on his 
recent visits to Washington, D.C., 
the Rocky Mt. area, and Texas, he 
will report on CEA growth and 
the state of the profession. 
New York City-New Jersey CEA 

An informal get-together is be- 
"ing arranged by Thomas O. Mab- 
bott (Hunter), Haskell Block 
(Queens), an Carl Lefevre 
(Pace). 

Time and place: Sat. morning, 
Dec. 8, Pace College. 


ANNUAL CEA MEETING 
Detroit — Dec. 27 — 6-9 p.m. 
Non-Members Welcome 
Over-all charge per plate: $2.75 
Place Reservation Promptly 


(see box, upper right, this page) 


THURSDAY, 6 P.M. 
Starlight Room 


lish Lan guage,” on 


English” ; Robert A. Hall Jr., 


Among other topics: 


Education. 


Dialect Society). 


ANNUAL CEA MEETING 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Dinner (informal): $2.75 per plate over-all charge 

Open to non-members, who are cordially 
"the English Lan Donald Lloyd, author Of “Snobs, Slobs, and 
“Linguistics and the Teachi 


Division "of Modern Languages at Cornell, and author of 
Leave Your Language Alone, on “The Contributions of Gener- 
al Linguistics to the Teaching of Language”. 
“Assessing the Dama 

Current Crisis in the Profession,” 


Course”, speaker, Raymond F, Howes, American Council] on 


Master of Ceremonies, Levette J. Davidson (Univ. of Denver). 
Moderator: Albert H. Marckwardt (Univ. of Mich.), Chai 
Committee on Linguistic Geography of America (American 


DECEMBER 27, 1951 
Student Center 
invited to yo 
ing of 
professor of Linguistics in the 


Caused b 
ing a 


the 


and “ ure 


rman 


addressed, 


Room 1317, 


ber 9. 


Reservations will be placed in order of arrival. . i should be 
with accompanying remittance 
“Reservations” 

CEA Headquarters 


Detroit, Mich. 

Our final specification of number to be served must be made on 
December 10. Hence reservations must arrive before that date. 
Reservations will be honored in order of their arrival. We 
cannot guarantee to fill reservations coming in after Dece 


of $2.75, to: 


Hotel Statler 


Linguisticians Spoiling for a Fight 


Every issue of THE CRITIC is 
oh ag and getting livelier as you 
open your columns to the new 

ists, who are, I gather, spoiling 
or a fight, They are a strangely 
voluble lot and masters of the 
argumentum ad hominem. I think 
that they should treat ignorance 
with more gentleness and patience. 
After all, none of the new linguists 
is young enough to have escaped a 
brush with ignorance at a forma- 
tive time in his life. Judging from 
what I have read of their a 
I should say that that ol’ debbil — 
the century authori- 
tarian — is to haunt them 
ve rest of t ber ives. What will 
ge to those who are submitted 
to the new enlightenment is 
of any contact with ignorance 
axe Hay to sink out of sight. 


Fortunately, there is vey of 
ignorance to go around, 
stock is not likely to run out Sag a 
while. “An unholy number of peo- 
ple” still “make it pane business 
to correct the speech and writing of 
others.” It is a motley crew made 
up of “authors, scholars, business 
men, librarians,” and educated 
ple of all sorts. Mr. en A 
offers this list in his el tly en- 

ne m omi 

the one which is 
to co ing the speech an 
of others. I refer of course to lin- 
guisticians. Here is a really dedi- 
cated group. Indeed, if one reads 
much of their pleadings, he is like- 
ly to go behind the barn the next 
time he wants to say “It is ie 


But “ae people are not 


linguists 
have to it they do read, 
to say; i hat they find, 


peo- ote, harmlessl 
who 


And little wonder! Linguisticians 
(blame Professor Hall for that 


pe say that they are scientists, 


with important reservations, 
one ma eB a agree that they 
are. e entists, however, 


more or n ve evide: 
and better for 
ing it. They should treat all in- 
fluences on as legitimate 
—legitimate, that is, so far as they, 
the scientists, are concerned. They 
should not ecstasize over folksy 
language and vituperate at elegan- 
cies. 
Professor Stockwell is 
thet Leave Your Languag 
has ignored. tomy 
is Professor Hall’s 
fessor Hall, however. 
that everyone shoul 


leave his inguistician, he alone 


the li 
page 6 that “Th There is is 


said that “it’s me is normal and ab- 
solutely correct English.” He can 
enough, the fol- 
owing lyric suggest, errone- 
ously I am sure, that the last line 
describes the way the folk talk! 


Folks are dumb where I come 
from 
They ain’t had any learnin’; 
Still they are happy as can be, 
Doin’ what comes natur'lly. 
As I have said, it is all con- 
very 


KENNETH KNICKERBOCKER 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, T enn. 


> 
| ng 
| 
2 
| 
correct or in- eS 
correct ... in language” and there- 
7 | by remind the reader that on page eee gs 
2 he — the same author — had er 
| 
cats 
using. 
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Birthday Greetings 

Birthdays, with organizations as 
with individuals, can be the occasion 
for either rejoicing over increasing 
vigor, or sadness over growing 
senility. It is a pleasure to report 
to the College English Association, 
therefore, t at the age of fifty 
years the New England Association 
of Teachers of English seems quite 
sturdy, and likely to flourish for 
another half century. And it is a 
pleasure, under such circumstances, 
to wish the New England Associa- 
tion many more such anniversaries 
as the one they have been celebrat- 


As it is one of the oldest societies 
interested primarily in the teaching 
of English, the influence of the 
NEATE (as it is sometimes called, 


“for short”) has extended far| CEA 


beyond the geographical limits of 
New England. It has served as a 
model for several similar regional 
organizations, and its magazine, 
The English Leaflet, has stimu- 
lated a number of other magazines 
for teachers, and now itself to 
over thirty states and forei coun- 
tries. And the association’s intel- 
lectual activity and interests have 
been equally far-reaching. I can 
mention here only a few that are of 
special interest to college teachers, 
but anyone interested in the teach- 


of lish in general will enjoy, 
"Miss Mildred Grimes’s ac- 
count of the last twenty-five years 
of the association’s history, printed 
in the Leaflet for February 1951. 

Because the NEATE has always 
had a regrettably small proportion 
of its mem p wn from col- 
lege teachers, it has not felt able 
to devote as much time in its meet- 
ings or space in its publication to 
topics of interest primarily to this 
group — certainly not as much as 
can the College English Associa- 
tion. Instead it has made its contri- 
bution to them through a considera- 
tion of the problems for which its 
membership best fitted it — those 
in which both elementary or sec- 
ondary school and college teachers 
were concerned. For cy from 
the early days of the College En- 
trance Examination Bo the 
NEATE has collaborated with it in 
many projects. 

And in fields of interest to all 
teachers of English the Association 
has ever been alive and helpful. 
Since 1931 it has been discussing, 
off and on, the implications to 
teachers of the growing interna- 
tional quality of the English lan- 
guage, although most of us have 
been aware of it only since the end 
of World War II. And many other 
topics which we today take for 

anted, and whose beginnings we 

ve forgotten, were first intro- 
duced to many college teachers 
through the meetings of the asso- 
ciation or through the Leaflet: 
remedial reading, the work of I. A. 
Richards, the growth of a more 
liberal attitude toward grammar 
are just a few which concern 
teachers at all levels, 

Though many of the members of 
the Col ege English Association are 
not members of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English, 
we have all benefited from its en- 
deavors, past and present, so that 
I am sure that we all join in wishin; 
it continued health, prosperity, 
activity 


RALPH M. WILLIAMS 

Trinity College 

Hartford, Conn. 

(Prof. Williams is past secretary 
of the NEATE.) 


Rocky Mountain MLA 


The fifth annual conference of 
the Rocky Mountain MLA was 
held, Oct. 19-20, at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. National CEA director T. M. 
Pearce, Univ. of New Mexico, was 
luncheon toastmaster, and Max: 
Goldberg, who brought MLA t- 
ings from Bill Parker, was lunch- 
eon speaker. The national CEA 
secretary participated also, as 
speaker, in the Saturday morning 
session on the teaching of English. 
He spoke on “Current Trends and 
Problems.” 

In the business meeting, Dr. Stu- 
art Cuthbertson, Univ. of Colorado, 
president of the Rocky Mountain 
MLA, expressed appreciation for 
the participation of ‘the national 
secretary in the conference 
sessions. The meeting acted favor- 
ably on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, which pro- 
posed explicit CEA cooperation in 
future Rocky Mt. MLA confer- 
ences—specifically in the session 
on the teaching of English. (De- 
tails of this cooperative relation- 
ship have been worked out.) 

e following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Al- 
fred R. Westfall, Colorado A and 
M, president; Lewis Mansfield 
Knapp, Colorado College, vice pres- 
ident; (Mrs.) Etholine Grigsby 
Aycock, Colorado A and M, secre- 
tary; Ernest Warnock Tedlock, Jr., 
editor, Rocky Mt. MLA Bulletin. 

Group leaders were elected as 
follows: Marjorie Kimmerle, Univ. 
of Colorado, Linguistic Atlas of 
America; Robert D. Thornton, 
Univ. of Colorado, English I—Eng- 
lish before 1800; Alan Swallow, 
Univ. of Denver, English II—Eng- 
lish after 1800; vice-chairman, 
same group, John W. Morrison, 
Univ. of Nevada; Allan Hubbell, 
Univ. of Denver, English III— 
Teaching; George Arms, Univ. of 
New Mexico, English IV—Ameri- 
can Literature; vice chairman, 
same group, Thomas Burnham, 
Colo. State College of Education. 
Bruce Grainger, University of 
Denver, was designated chairman 
of the Rocky Mt. MLA Committee 
on American ‘Studies, newly 
eames at a luncheon of October 
0 


Inclusion of the Univ. of Nebras- 
ka within the Rocky Mt. MLA 
area was confirmed, and this year’s 
delegates were cordially welcomed. 

e sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Rocky Mt. MLA will be held 
at Colorado A and M, Fort Col- 
lins, date to be announced. 

A notable feature of the hospi- 
tality of the local committee was 
the morning collation with which 
the delegates were greeted—espe- 
cially the heaps of strawberries 
surrounding bowls of powdered 
sugar. 


In The Wake 
William Peery’s “Invitation to 
the Wake” (THE CEA CRITIC, 
September 1951) has appeared, as 
“The Joys of Finnegans Hearse- 
play, in “The Book News” section 
of The Daily Times Herald, Dallas, 
Texas. This was presented at 
the 1951 sessions of the Texas Col- 
lege Conference of Teachers of 
English. The same issue of the 
Times Herald contained “James 
Joyce, Either Artist or Influence,” 
by Kenneth Rockwell, who 
concludes thus: 
“James Joyce probabl 
giant of letters but a 


is not a 
ic in- 


fluence upon writers. His writi 
will remain playthings for schola 
but as as they lay 
Ulysses ake 
joyfully and cleverly as can W 
iam Peery, of the University 
Texas, whose essay on Joyce j 
printed here today, there is hope f 
the ordinary man and woman i 
terested in the development 
literature. 


“But, alas, the William Pee div 
are few and far between. Writenm wit 
on Joyce seem to lack either play &™ 
fulness or humor. They invariabk hoe 
approach him whom they regard ar 
the “master” with an only too de ent 
ly seriousness. They seem to hava 
wandered into Joyce’s world a 
dreams and found neither laughtelg 
nor a way out.” vel 

thi 

NOW in the per 

New American Edition of § an 
Everyman’s Library § 
at $1.45 per volume ‘ 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE be 

Religio Medici and Other Writ- 

ings. Introduction by Frank L.@ an 

Huntley, Associate Professor jes 

of English, Univ. of Mich, $92A § ty, 

THOMAS HARDY to 

Far from the Madding Crowd. § w! 

Introduction by Mary Ellen® he 

Chase, Professor of English, ur 

Smith College, #644A of 

WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS qu 

Indian Summer. Introduction § >i 

by William M. Gibson, Associ- § © 


ate Professor of English, New @ 2 
York Univ. #643A 


NOW back in print at $1.25 per § ‘r 
volume! Standard Edition. pa 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 7 
Lectures on the English Poets } ° 
and Spirit of the Age. Intro it 
duction by A. R. Waller. #459 
RAPHAEL HOLINSHED 
Holinshed’s Chronicle as Used 

in Shakespeare’s Plays. Intro- 
duction by Allardyce Nicoll, ie 
$800 a 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
Off the press this fall— 

3 IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS... 

A CENTURY 

OF THE ESSAY 


David Daiches, 37 essays, A 
notable critic and essayist’s 
own selection. 

THE STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLISH 
Charles C. Fries, A definitive 
analysis of the structure of 
the language. 

« POEMS OF 
MR. JOHN MILTON 


The 1645 Edition 

With essays in analysis by 
Cleanth Brooks and Edward 
Hardy. 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
: and Company 
383 Madison Ave. NN. Y. 17 
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The CEA Abroad 


Chaucer for Liberians? 


A generous response to my letter 


in the September 1950 CRITIC en- 
courages me to apply to your 
members for help with another 
problem. 

Our scholarship committee is 
working on a revision of the upper 
division curriculum for students 
with a major in English and Lan- 
guages. Cuttington College is small, 
and because of the limited student 
body and faculty we cannot offer 
a major in English alone. The pres- 
ent junior class has completed two 
years of Latin or French (Liberia 
is surrounded on the east and 
south by French West Africa), 
freshman composition, and the sur- 
vey of English literature. These 
third-year students are continuing 
one of the foreign languages stud- 
ied during the lower division years 
and commencing another. A year 
course in American literature is 
also added. 

The immediate problem is to de- 
cide upon the additional courses 
required in English for the last 
three semesters. We ought to offer 
another eighteen units. The simp- 
lest plan would be to follow the 
typical list of classes now assigned 
to students in American cause 
who have a minor in English. Our 
hesitancy in adopting this proced- 
ure comes from the peculiar needs 
of West African students. We would 
question, for example, the advisa- 
bility of requiring first-generation 
English-speaking students to take 
a full semester of Middle English 
or Old English, or even of concen- 
trating during one semester on a 
particular period in English litera- 
ture. Can not some way be found 
of widening their knowledge and 
appreciation of this language and 
literature of ours (and, by law, of 


theirs too) and at the same time of | had 


avoiding specialization? 
Undoubtedly many CEA members 
will wonder at the objection to the 
language and literature of Chaucer 
when Latin is offered at least two 
years. There is only one answer: 


A Creative 
Approach 
to Writing 


ROGER H. GARRISON 
Briarcliff Junior College 


A unique, informal, and stimulat- 
ing approach to the basic prob- 
lems of writing. “I found this 
book original and exciting—and 
I can defend those adjectives! It 
carries us through the creative pro- 
cess in a way to open the dullest 
eye and is written with a warmth 
and immediacy that is a constant 
challenge—and invitation—to the 
student to do likewise. Mr. Gar- 
rison is the -rtist he would help 
others be. The book is a contri- 


bution.” —Richard B. Sewall, 
Yale University. 
1951 221 pages $2.25) 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


The classical tradition in education 
is thoroughly entrenched in West 
Africa, and the best we can do is 
try to adapt it to this rapidly de- 
veloping civilization. But this is a 
problem all of its own. 

If any CRITIC readers have had 
experience in teaching college Eng- 
lish to students with foreion back- 
grounds, or have any suggestions 
on types of courses which might 
help us, we would be grateful to 
hear from them. 

W. R. HUGHES 
Suakoka, Liberia 


CEA As Santa Claus 


Perhaps you would like a note 
from another part of the world. And 
I in turn, would like to tell you 
how much the CEA CRITIC has 
meant to me and many others this 
past year out here in the Philip- 
— Unfortunately I missed the 

ebruary and March issues, but the 
ones I have received have been 
given hard use by the teachers here 
who are hungry for professional 
association and stimulation. 

I brought some of my favorite 
Chap Books out with me and Gelett 
Burgess’ “Short Words Are Words 
of Might” has been read and dis- 
cussed by a good many teachers’ 
seminars. Since short English words 
are often held in disrepute by Fili- 
pinos (they sey words with sev- 
enteen syllables!) you can under- 
stand how grateful I am to Mr. 
Burgess for presenting the case for 
“short words” so effectively. 

The April CEA CRITIC has 
brought encouragement to many 
teachers of English out here who 
are beginning to realize that many 
of their problems are not always 
peculiar to their classes but are 
problems of all classes and teachers 
everywhere that English is taught. 
Of special interest were “Milton As 
A Readable Great’ and the three 
articles on page five. Would they 
been longer, particularly the 
one by Ernest Van Keuren! And 
another delightful glimpse of Bur- 

es Johnson in “Gibberings from a 

riendly Ghost.” Did he write it for 
the Philippines? Well, never mind. 
The shoe fits and we are all willing 
to wear it. 

English is the medium of in- 
struction here in the Islands, but it 
is not the natural language of the 
people. There are many dialects, 

istinctively different, spoken al- 
most entirely in the home. To com- 
plicate the problem still further, 
there is a determined attempt (met 
with equally determined hostility 
in certain areas) to develop one of 
these dialects as the national lan- 
guage. It is now a mandatory sub- 
ject for all children from Grade 1. 
Of course Spanish, too, has its 

lace here, Therefore the teacher of 

nglish has not only the problems 
usual to that subject but in ad- 
dition the problem of several lan- 
guages competing for first place 
and in some quorters a special 
hostility toward English for certain 
definite reasons. 

To make life even more difficult, 
text books and all teaching ma- 
terials are limited because of the 
Import Control Act. Consequently, 
teachers are really thrown on their 
own resources. And the teachers in 
the oe are no different 
from teachers elsewhere: some are 
very good, many are mediocre, and 
too few have developed the needed 
resources to meet a very 
complicated problem. 

But the situation is extremely 
interesting—and very challenging. 


“highlight of the sym 
National Security.” 
ties and Defense,” 


“Pure science is tolerated because it is 
contain implications useful for warfare. Psychology and economics 
are permitted because it is hoped that the former may teach us 
how to beguile the enemy successfully into treason or cowardice, the 
latter because it may teach us how to capture or destroy the materials 
vital to the enemy’s defense. But the historian, 
language and literature, and especially that human gadfly the el 
osopher, are not encouraged. They are not essential to defense. 
are merely essential to civilization.” 

According to the College and University Bulletin (III, No. 8, 
April, 1951), Prof. George Boas (John Hopkins) presented the 

sium” on py oes Education and Long-Range 
quotation is from his address, “The Human. 


that it may 


student of 


As a Smith-Mundt Professor under 
the State Department, I have had 
the opportunit of traveling 
throughout the Islands, meeti 
and ne with hundreds o 
teachers of English. Because of the 
long Occupation period when edu- 
cation was practically stopped, Fili- 
pinos today have an avid thirst 
for schooling. Many 
people have m quick to e ad- 
vantage of ihe situation and the 
number of colleges “operating” here 
now is fantastic. There are more 
than one hundred in Manila alone. 
And it is indeed a poor town that 
can not muster up at least a half 
‘“‘institutions of higher 
earning. 

The problem is to raise the 
standards and establish some kind 
of uniformity at the various edu- 
cational levels. T i is a job 
here and the teachers work at it on 
an hourly basis with strong scruples 
about overtime or homework. But 
there are some bg ny spots and 
some good people who are assum- 
ing educational leadership. Changes 
are in progress, though sometimes 
we impatiently wish they could be 
more rapid. 

The first Conference of College 
Teachers of English was held last 
March, and I am setting up the 
second National Conference before 
I leave in November. We are using 
the College English Association as 
our guiding star. We hope to start 
a News Letter this Fall. 

Now you see why I felt I wanted 
to write you. To express apprecia- 
tion for the valuable assistance you 
have given us, for the ideals you 
have set before us, and to make a 
plea for any ideas or material you 
can send us. Any Chap Books (and 
the May issue of THE CRITIC), 
any suggestions for our Fall pro- 
gram will be most gratefully re- 
ceived and a check promptly for- 
warded for any expense incurred. 
a have nothing to work with 

ere. 

Next Febru I shall be back 
in Brooklyn College and attending 
the meetings in person. Until then 
I send my good wishes to the CEA, 
and copeciall to THE CRITIC. 

GRACE STUART NUTLEY, PH. D. 
The United States Educational 
Foundation in the Philippines 

Thank you for your most en- 
couragi note. I have shared it 
with the members of the Executive 
Committee and they are very 
enthusiastic. 

I think you would feel as if you 
were Santa Claus concluding a most 
successful Christmas season if you 
could see the enthusiasm and the 
glow that your card produced. Ed- 
ucation here is still suffering from 
the effects of the war and the 
teachers are so dreadfully isolated 
and so hungry for professional 
stimulation—and participation. 

Thank you again for the boost 
you have given us. I hope that I 


may —_ some day and tell 
you personally just what this means 


to every one of us out here where 
we are struggling for 
against insuperable odds. 
GRACE STUART NUTLEY 
(Editor’s Note: The requested 
CRITIC copies and Chap Books 
have been sent off, via air mail 
and — with the compliments 
of the College English Association.) 


January 1952 
CLARK — 


Chief Patterns of World 
Drama: Contemporary 


The last ten plays from the 
complete edition of Chief 
Patterns of World Drama, 
from Ibsen to Anderson, now 
newly bound in a separate 
volume. The introductions to 
the plays give a running his- 
tory of the theater since Ib- 
sen’s day. 


Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


AN UNUSUALLY SUCCESS- 
FUL MANUAL OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE THEORY AND 
TECHNIQUES OF UNDER- 
GRADUATE PAPERS 


A 
Research 


Manual 
For College Studies 


and Papers 


by Cecil B. Williams 
and Allan H. Stevenson 


New Revised Edition 


184 pages 
Cloth $2.00 
Paper $1.50 


HAR°ER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33d St., New York 16 
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I'VE BEEN READING 
J. GORDON EAKER, Literary Editor 
217 Audley Street, South Orange, N.J. 


Americana 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Selected 
Tales and Sketches, Edited, with an 
Introduction by Hyatt H. Waggon- 
er; Herman Melville, Selected 
Tales and Poems, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Chase; 
Henry James, Selected Short 


Stories, Edited, with an Introduc- pe 


tion, by Quentin Anderson; Steph- 
en Crane, Selected Prose and Po- 
etry, Edited, with an Introduction, 
by William M. Gibson; Edgar Al- 
len Poe, Selected Prose and Poetry, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
W. H. Auden; Washington Irving, 
Selected Prose, Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Stanley T. Williams 
(Rinehart, 1950). 


On the ave 
bound Rinehart 
student of American literature a 
discriminating selection of impor- 
tant writings generally available 
only in the collected works of the 
respective authors. Not only do 
these volumes help to compensate 
for the inadequacies of the many 
small college libraries in the coun- 
try but they also enable the teacher 
to focus on a wider segment of ma- 
terial, a privilege that he has grad- 
ually been deprived of by depart- 
mental addiction to surveys necessi- 
tating the use of the all-embracing 
anthology of national literature. 
Perhaps this latter practice is no 
serious crime on the undergraduate 
level, but its prevalence in graduate 
courses defeats the entire logic of 
the highest education. Thus, edi- 
tions of this sort may strengthen 
the sagging foundations of many 
optimistic English programs. 

Outstanding in this 


e these paper- 
itions offer to the 


up of' 
books is Waggoner’s collection of 


Hawthorne’s tales and sketches. 
While the choice of the a 
stories may not appear to un- 
usual, their Ad. 5 connection with 
the sketches, particularly “The 
Haunted Mind” and “Fancy’s Show 
Box” which contain startling reve- 
lations of Hawthorne’s creative me- 


thod, and with the editor’s challeng- 


An ANTHOLOGY 
of 
WORLD LITERATURE 
3r7 Edition 


PHILO M. BUCK 


Contemporary authors are 
included in this new edition. 
The division on literary crit- 
icism has been dropped. A 
new division, Some Problems 
Today, has been added and 
there is more material from 
the Far East. Longer extracts 
from the most influential au- 
thors are given instead of 
short extracts. Published in 
November. 


The Macmillan Co. N.Y. 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 


ing introduction, warrants a critical 
accolade. And in calling attention to 
the crucial function of recurrent 
imagery, Waggoner points the way 
toward a clearer understanding of 
the symbolic dimensions of Haw- 
thorne’s art. I might add that this 
critical innovation may be the har- 
binger of a rewarding genetic study 

f ‘both the latter’s artistic and 
moral development. 


Richard Chase’s edition of Mel- 
ville is perhaps no less admirable. 
Even though one may question the 
heavy emphasis of the introduction 
on e autobiographical implica- 
tions of the collection, the approach 
is deeply provocative. Not so, to my 
mind, are Chase’s speculations on 
Billy Budd. The thematic relation 
of this story to certain works of 
Sophocles and Shakespeare is not 
entirely valid, for similar parallels 
can be established in other literary 
compositions known to Melville. On 
the other hand, Melville’s sexual 
preoccupations in both his prose 
and md are sensitively interpre- 
ted. However, Chase’s comments on 
the sexual overtones of “After the 
Pleasure Party” are perhaps a bit 
Wi Sexuality is double- 
bladed. With satiety may come a de- 
ee of inspiration, with unful- 

Iiment a sublimated flowering of 
the creative urges. What the artist 
most often fears — a case in point 
is Goethe — is submission to a 


18 
— less meaningful than his 


Though Anderson’s selection of 
James’s short stories leaves little 
to be desired, his introduction, un- 
like the others, is in deplorable 
taste. He uses the allotted space to 
argue the merits of a thesis relat- 
ing James’s moral ideas to his 
father’s theology. I do not deny that 
this may be a discovery of interest 
to the teacher of James, but the 
student must first be considered. It 
is the editor’s primary task to pro- 
vide him with a broader orientation 
into these difficult stories. The 
several paragraphs devoted to the 
refutation of certain statements by 
Leavis may have been more profit- 
ably utilized directing the student 
to The Art of the Novel, a work no 
less indi le than his critical 
hobbyhorse. 

The collection of Stephen Crane’s 
prose and poetry is ably edited by 
Gibson, and the introduction, by 
contrast with the others, stresses 
sound historical criticism. The in- 
clusion of Maggie and “The Open 
Boat” are particularly welcome. 
Crane’s first novel clarifies the de- 
velopment of his narrative tech- 
nique in The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, the work most often studied 
in the classroom; the short story, 
adapted from the author’s news- 
paper account of his own experi- 
ence of shipwreck (also included 
in the collection), sheds consider- 
able light on his transcription of 
reality into imaginative terms. 
Gibson’s remarks on Crane’s po- 
etry, linking it organically to his 
prose, are highly preceptive and 
round out a volume of uniform ex- 
cellence. 

The discriminations of a are 
immediately evident in Auden’s an- 
thology of Poe. The introduction 
conveniently categorizes Poe’s short 
stories, isolates the problems of his 


ic discipline, evaluates the 
ions of his criticism. All this 


Emerson’s Thing of Beauty 


Spires of Form: A Study of Em- 
erson’s Aesthetic Theory. Vivian 
C. Hopkins. Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press. 1951. $4.00. 
The lay-out of this book imposes 
a structure on Emerson’s fugitive 
comments on art and literature 
which greatly assists a modern 
reader to see and understand an 
aspect of Emerson’s gospel of per- 
haps greater current appeal than 
the foamy Transcendentalism in 
which it has been misted. Besides 
and Introduction and Conclusion, it 
consists of three impressive chap- 
ters which systematically present 
Emerson’s idea of the creative vro- 
cess, his application of it as a crit- 
ical norm, and his own responses to 
art as acts of enjoyment, rather 
than as irrelevant judicial pronun- 
ciamentoes. Chapter I (“The crea- 
tive Process”) develops with steady 
skill the idea of art as “saying” 
rather than as “communicating” a 
strong idea: the artist is enriched 
from a source external to himself, 
so that, in obedience to the “inflow- 
ing” he becomes an agency not sub- 
jected to the dictates of “the social 
value of the arts.” Chapter II (“The 
Work of Art”) expatiates upon or- 
—_ form, noting Emerson’s in- 
pendent looting of the idea and 


his original application from Plot- 


is done with exquisite simplicity 
and irresistible persuasion. More- 
over, Auden adds a succulent plum 
to the ordinary fare of Poe’s an- 
thologized writings, the long and 
absorbing adventure yarn, The 
Narrative of A. Gordon Pym. He 
also includes Eureka, a poem writ- 
ten in prose which, because of its 
remarkable intuitions into subse- 
quent discoveries in science, is 
worth knowing. Offhand I would 
say that this collection will permit 
the teacher to present a more bal- 
anced appraisal of Poe to his stu- 
dents, while at the same time it 
will generate considerable interest 
on its own merits. 

Cook’s lucid introduction perfect- 
ly supplements his selection of Em- 
erson’s prose and poetry. Almost 
everything that proves Emerson’s 
claim to the title of a representative 
American writer and thinker is 
found, including excerpts from his 
journals. Counter-balancin the in- 
tense idealism of essays like “Self- 
Reliance” and “Compensation” are 
earth-stained writings like “Fate” 
and “Experience.” Cook applies the 
same polarized perspective to his 
choice of the poetry and the journal 
entries, and he leaves one with the 
impression that Emerson was in- 
deed “equally at home with potato- 
disease and original sin, wit peg- 
ging shoes and the Over-Soul.” In 
short, this is the type of collection 
that neutralizes some of the ines- 
capable exaggerations that occur 
in the giant comprehensive an- 


thologies. 


In much the same manner Wil- 
liams’s edition of Irving’s prose 
achieves its high quality. The in- 
troduction and the selections blend 
together into something resembling 


a unified whole, Out of the fusion 
emerges the outline of the man as 
an artist. To the degree possible, 
an editor should strive for this 
ideal. With the one exception noted, 


these collections, within their ob- 
vious limits, respect this injunction. 


WILLIAM BYSSHE STEIN 


Washington and Jefferson Colle 
Washington, 


a. 


inus, Goethe, and Coleridge. my 
ter III (“Aesthetic Experience’’) 
an exercise interpreting Emerson} 
own responses to art, buttressed 
by convincing quotations from his 
published work and unpublished 
memoranda. 

Emerson’s aesthetic rested upona 
metaphysic of Greek idealism al 
tered by Christian and German re. 
visions. As a metaphysician, he wag 
an inspiriting poet, exciting the 
vapors of an uninhibited self rooted 
in a benevolent pantheism. As 4 
poet of edifying insights, hi 
transcendental version of 
rested, and still rests, upon the 
hospitable and sympathetic mood of 
a reader. Without that mood, even 
a flash of scepticism, the Transcen- 
dentalism becomes merely histori- 
cally interesting as a transitional 
phase from Unitarianism to Prag. 
matism. Miss Hopkins’s Spires of 
Form fails to relate its title to the 
contents of her book: the nearest it 
comes to doing so shifts the word 
“spires” to “spirals,” so that ap 
architectural metaphor become 
something quite different in a geo 
metrical metaphor: is a “spire” 4 
“spiral”? Yet the book notably sue 
ceeds in aligning Emerson’s ae> 
thetic to that which seems to pre 
vail today. By indicating corre 
spondences of Emerson’s aesthetic 
with that of representative critics 
like Richards, Tate, and Edman, it 
compels a re-interpretation of Em- 
erson for usable catharses of cur. 
rent incompletions in aesthetic 
criticism. Spires of Form is a rich- 
ly rewarding study, provoking a re 

ing and re-thinking of Emerson 
as an American thinker whose in- 
sights may well deliver contempor- 
ary readers from cloacal obses- 
sions so manifest in today’s art 
and literature and their accom 
panying critical commentaries. 
WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 
Emerson College 


Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL CEA MEETING 
Non-Members Welcome 
Place Reservations Promptly 


(see box, upper right, p. 1) 


THE CENTURY 
COLLEGIATE 


HANDBOOK 


THIRD EDITION 


by Garland Greever, 


Easley S. Jones, and 
Agnes Law Jones 


The Third Edition of this 
famous handbook is strictly 


up-to-date and in line with 
current teaching methods and 


student needs. The material 
is presented compactly in 
brief sections and subsections, 
each of which is keyed for 


quick reference or assign- 
ment, 450 pages, $2.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N.Y, 
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I’ve Been Reading (Continued) 


Kingdom of the Mind 


Morgan. New York acmillan 
Co. 1951. $2.75. 


The English novelist, Charles 
Morgan, shows the intimate nexus 
of mind and imagination in this 
quietly-written but greatly movin 
book urging the renewal of persona 
faith in the “liberties of the mind”: 
the moesty not to despair, to build, 
to teach, to have roots, to enjoy 
and accept. It reveals the basis of 
a new romanticism, somewhat like 
that of Hugh |’Anson Fausset’s 
cleansed of the waywardnesses of 
the whirligigs of passion, and pro- 
poses a program of healthy spirit- 
ual expression in worthy works of 
art. It re-affirms the dignity of the 
individual and the ressing neces- 
sity of the individual’s surmounting 
the tensions by con- 
flicts of the dai ily din and ominous 
inroads of forced aphasias through 
ideologies. It offers no defeatist 
remedy for “peace of mind” through 
resignation and surrender but ear- 
nestly recommends that st sireggie 
for righteousness (interpre 
beauty, justice, charity, and truth) 
of which Ngee is the fruit. Hence, 
this plea for renewal of self is in- 
deed timely in a day whose prime 
duty is to withstand the sophistries, 
distortions, and ugly threats which 
poison the air and suffocate the will 
to adequate life. 

WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 
Emerson College 


Boston, Mass. 


THE CEA CRITIC for Septem- 
ber has just reached me, and it 
seems to be a particularly good 
one, I am very much interested to 


see there the announcement of the 
November meeting of the Virginia- 
North Carolina CEA. I wonder if 
you could take the time to tell me 


what members the CEA has at 
North Carolina and at Duke. 


ROBERT A. PRATT 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


COLLEGE 


HANDBOOK 
OF COMPOSITION 
Sth Edition 
Wooley - Scott - Bracher 


Prepared by Frederick Bracher, 
Pomona College. A _ simplified 


guide to American usage of the 


midcentury, New in organiza- 
tion and presentation. 


354 pp. $2.25 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 
College Department 
285 Columbus Ave. Boston 16 


Babbitt vs. Dewey 


Educational Discontents: 
—~ in Defense of the Humani- 
— y Percy H. Houston. Boston: 
Publishing House. 1951. 


With both and 
wit and yond g humor, Dr. Pere 
Houston of Occidental Collen, 
long-practiced English professor, 
considers Our Educational Disaon- 
tents and urges “a genuinely hu- 
manistic education with its roots in 
the past as well as in the present.” 

In this tightly-structured little 
book, the critic takes a look at con- 
temporary education in the second- 
po schools, colleges, and uate 

ools, and comments boldly upon 
what he considers the nature and 
lamentable effects of our progres- 
sive-pragmatic pedagogy. He pro- 
peses both generally and in some 

tail a schooling in the humanities 
as most likely to produce mature, 
disciplined, critical minds and per- 
sona. ities. 

It is not necessary here to sum- 
marize our educational discontents 
as Houston sees them. “Too many 
children have revealed flabb me | 
with no particular sum o knowl- 
edge which they can call upon at 
will, and with dispositions made 
arrogant and self assertive as the 
result of unwise use of liberty 
fe. pre at too young an age.” And 

roceeds step by step to “the 
eet -nigh universal censure of col- 
lege teac and the complaint 
voiced by e student that the 
gentlemen on the other side of the 
classroom desk are not interested 
in his problems and could not there- 
fore if they would exercise any real 
influence upon his life.” 

Dr. Houston’s positive call is for 
a humanistic education with a cen- 
ter of “sound discipline.” *— decries 
the decrease of foreign | e 
translation and mathematics in the 
school curricula. He is “bold to say 
that the only genuine ~~ 
student can be sure o: 
upon the athletic He holds 
no brief for non-functional gram- 
mar, but he proposes a more rigor- 


ous program of critical reading and 


writing and literary studies that| jy 


will enforce the habits of discrimi- 
nation and definition. 

There are good and useful ad- 
vices here for the teacher of college 
English: 


I have ... found it P rofitable 
never to engag age ina ussion 
[with students] without some- 
where having expressed my 
own true opinion of the sub- 
ject at hand. 


The teacher must remember, 
if he is to acquire the proper 
kind of classroom humility, 
that before him are one or — 
potentially better men than he. 

Neither intellectual arrogance 
nor dogmatic assertion nor the 
mere authority of the printed 
page has any place in the class- 
room; rather a direct contact 
with ideas and the creative im- 
agination that will build up the 
inner life. of both teacher and 
pupil. 

The renowned Socratic me- 
thod, of “vexatious interroga- 
tion,” now comes into play. 

No names should be 
in either lecture or recitation 
without some direct contact 
with what these names should 


mean to the mind of the stu- 


dent. 


These “Essays in Defense of the 
Humanities,” as they are subtitled, 
are not only an orderly analysis 
and exposition, they are structured 
in a second sense. Here are the ele- 
ments of drama: a 
Babbitt (Irving, NOT rge F.) 
and villain-antagonist Dewey (John, 
NOT Thomas E.). One catches 
glimpses of a titanic educational 
struggle, with whatever-gods-may- 
deed, the Freytagian climax is be- 
hind us and we approach an in- 
evitable catastrophe, these essays 
(in a momentary fourth-act pause) 
offer a ray of hope. And there are 
some observers who are ready 
enough to point out a tragic flaw in 
the protagonist. 

In the cl pre essays, 
“Irving Babbitt, Man and Teacher,” 
Houston pictures warmly the Bab- 
bitt and e of his own grad- 
uate days at Harvard and reads 
their symbolism. Both men he sin- 
cerely respected, but one of them he 
loved and followed, and he takes the 
occasion of these published Discon- 
tents to speak once more his debt 
and gratitude. 


Concl pe comes to “the se- 
lection and of the right 
sort of Consent ” and he sets fo 
five problems: first, “how to provide 
properly qualified teachers with 
sufficient remuneration for their 
services to attract competent 
minds”; second, “how to inspire 
teachers to regard their careers as 
young e 

; third, “th ip “of 
oar precious het of freedom of 
thought”; fourth, the problem of 
love — “love of learning and | love 
of one’s fellows”; and finally, “ 


roblem of experiment . 
with our intell 


faculties sharpened to a razor edge 
... dynamic quality.” 


Though all of us will not agree 
the ovtetions proposed, most 
share these educational dis- 
contents. Those of us whose minds 
the Teacher Houston has touched 
—through his years of classroom 
through his textbooks 
World Literature and 
‘ain Currents of English Litera- 
ture), through his scholarship. 
(Dr. Johnson and miscellaneous 
studies), through his friendship 
and acquaintance — will welcome 
this clear statement of his educa- 
tional philosophy, and will discuss 
it with others. 
CHARLES W. COOPER 
Whittier College 
Whittier, Calif. 


(Types ‘of 


ACLS Faculty Study Fellowships 
1952-53 


To provide opportunities for in- 
dividual scholars to enlarge the 
range of their knowledge by study 
in fields outside their special in- 
terests and thus become better in- 
terpreters of significantly broad 
as ts of humanistic ies, the 
ACLS offers a number of Faculty 
Study Fellowships. Requests for 
Nomination Forms and for infor- 
mation should be addressed to the 
Secretary for Fellowships, Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sate Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Completed nomina- 
tions for awards during the next 
academic year must be received by 


December 17. Awards will be an- 
nounced by April 15. 


Cal. CEA Symposium 
In Harvard Review 
The Harvard Educational Review 
for Spring, 1951 (XXI, No. 2) gives 


a commen’ (pp. 120-123) on the 
Cas CEA symposium on Gen- 
( regional 
Albert 
CEA is 
critique of Julian Harria The 
manities, an Ap (University 
of Wisco reviewer 
is Charles per. “In what the 
editors call “de per feo intricate 
language,” per writes, in 


part: 

“One measure of such symposia 
is the extent to which words report 
d — _ work in pro recent 
trials and errors, solid accomplish- 
— Certainly the CEA papers 

and participants reflected a con- 
siderable activity in the Southern 
California region. 

“Among most of the four- 
liberal arts colleges of Sou 
California, experimental curricula 
are now in being, general education 
with emphasis upon the humanities 
in one sense or another. Not only 
is this so at Scripps College and 
Whittier College, as mentioned, but 
at Occidental College, Redlands 
University, and Claremont Men’s 
College. And both the University 
of Southern California and the 
University of California at Los 


— a ve committees at work 
integrated or humanities 
courses in the ental stage 
of development. e state colleges 
the junior colleges are subject 
to somewhat special conditions, de- 
mands for vocational or terminal 
training, and pressures from the 
State Department of Education, the 
State =e and local groups. 
These public eges have — yet, 
as far as this reviewer ob- 
served, experimented so widely in 
General Education in 
the humanistic tradition.” 


Technologists Pro Humanities 
Pe... a Collier's of 


une, Alfred B. Sloan, J 
dent” of General Motors onl &stin. 


corporate support of liberal-arts 
institutions whi are more con- 
cerned with the social sciences and 
the humanities is perhaps more 


difficult” than to justify it “in the 


area of the natural sci the in- 
vestigation of our i laws.” 
e ever, that he “feels 


” he goes so far 
as to say that he believes this area 
“will have a far more significant 


a professional school, it is m belief 
and that of i 
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| guished Mil alumnus, argues thal 
| “Big Business Must Help our Ccl- Peake 
leges.” He admits that to “justify po 
r, and the humanities “are highly im- er. 
portant even if they are not di- pg 
"| rectly related to the field of pro- 
duction.” Designating these sub- Regs: 
jects as the “second area of funda- sa ae 
this 
with Shaping the pattern of 
our future in the pasi. 
In his June 1951 commencement 
erial address at Williston Academy ‘tigi 
i Rhyne Killian, president of MIT. ime 
for 
sign- 
the modern world of turmoi 
strife in which we live, it is essen- ee: 
tial our educated people, par- 
ticularly our professio peo 
understanding of modern 
| of how it works, and of how Ae 
fails to work.” 
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The Humanities and the Law 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the new Law 


Center of New York University, 
Sept. 15, 1951, spoke on “The Hu- 
manities and the Law.” Regrettably, 


limited space prevents presentation 
of more than the following in this 
issue of THE CEA CRITIC: 

First, consider the part which the 
humanities can pe in improving 
the basic skills of communication, A 
man’s ability to speak and write 
clearly means his ability to convey 
his thoughts to his fellow men. Lea- 
ders in any field are likely to be 
skilled in clear and vigorous expres- 
sion. In the practice of the lawyer’s 
craft, proficiency in the use of lan- 
guage is most essential — whether 
preparing a brief, serving as advo- 
cate in the courtroom, designing the 
statutory law, or rendering a de- 
cision from the bench. For all of 
these professional activities require 
the systematic ordering of 
thoughts, close reasoning, and nice 
discrimination among alternatives. 

Those who are able to master a 
colorful style, in addition to the 
simple skills required for plain and 
concise exposition, add even more 
to the strength of their argument. 
And within limits, such abilities can 
be acquired by those who are will- 
ing to spend the time. Laziness is 
the chief cause of inexact expres- 
sion. The ability to use polished and 
striking language is_ certainly 
worth the effort required. Who 
will deny that a provocative phrase 
or an apt quotation adds to clarity 
and persuasiveness? When Justice 
Holmes said, “This notion ... 
somehow breathes from the pores 
of the act,” and when Chief Justice 
Marshal] said in his famous Mc- 
Culloch vs. Maryland opinion,“ . . 
not much less idle than to hold a 
lighted taper to the sun,” they were 
not only adding vigor to their state- 
ments but also weight and dignity 
to their arguments. But whether 
or not the lawyer will work toward 
a subtle style, he dare not fail to 
master the elementary — of 
grammar and rhetoric needed to 
make his ideas understandable. Un- 
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less he can do this he will be for- 
ever at the mercy of his own dis- 
ordered thoughts and the eloquence 
of his opponents. 

Hence, it is important that he 
study languages and literatures, 
those subjects which teach the skill- 
ful use of tongue and pen. Normally 
each college student takes courses 
in English designed to help him 
speak and write with precision, Fre- 

uently he studies also at least one 
oreign tongue, and thus acquires 
ater knowledge of the nature of 
anguage and its proper uses. More- 
over, the widely required study of 
English literary masterpieces aids 
in the refinement of ideas, the 
growth of and the use 
of effective idiom. These qualities 
of expression are further enhanced 
among students who master a 


foreign language sufficiently to read 
its best literature. 


The case for the study of English | P° 


and foreign languages and litera- 
tures as elements in an educational 
program aimed to cultivate the 
skills of expression appears to me 
incontestable. But dissatisfaction 
with the writing and speaking 
habits of college students is nearly 
universal. It is recognized that 
many college students cannot use 
their own language with even the 
most elementary accuracy, that 
their vocabulary is limited, that 
they lack an understanding of 
grammar and sentence structure, 
and that their appreciation of sim- 
ple, clear prose is undeveloped. 


Facing the need for more func- 
tional instruction in written and 
oral expression, many colleges and 
universities have made fundamen- 
tal changes in English courses to 
repair the existing inadequacies. 
They have also instituted testing 
programs to determine whether or 
not the student can apply his 
theoretical knowledge to practical 
situations where speech and writ- 
ing are required. These promising 
developments, as they spread, will 
doubtless raise the general standard 
of English usage among college 
graduates. But the improvement 
will be slow unless the teachers of 
other subjects, in the colleges and in 
the professional schools, play a 
larger part in this effort to improve 
our language habits. The instruc- 
tion in the language departments 
in our educational institutions is, I 
am confident, as good on the av- 
erage as it is in other fields. But 
there is a notorious unwillingness 
among other teachers to take any 
responsibility in the matter. Real 
improvement will come only when 
all educators require the skillful 
and precise use of language. Law 
schools can help in two ways: de- 
mand that those who apply for ad- 
mission show their proficiency in 
written and spoken discourse, and 
insist throughout the years of law 
school that their students exercise 
these skills. The faculties of law 
schools, who know so well the value 
of such training, should join their 
colleagues in the liberal arts col- 
leges in a persistent effort to im- 
prove the ability of students to use 
their own tongue effectively. 

A second contribution which the 
humanities can make to the ca- 
tion of the lawyer is related to the 
thinking processes employed in the 
humane disciplines. History, phil- 
osophy, literature — these subjects 
should require students to reflect 
upon the basic issues of human life 
w have challenged men through 


The Lady’s Not For Finding 


Though I enjoyed and valued 
Cleanth Brooks’ article in the 
October 1950 CRITIC, especially 
for its information, B could not 
help noting that neither he nor 
Mr. Wimsatt makes reference to 
any absolute appraisal of poetry. 
There is talk of criticism, literary 
history, biography, historical con- 
siderations, anti-intentionalism 
(must we, Mr. Wimsatt?); but of 


sheer canonical judgment hardly 
even an implication. 


It is this “overlooking the poetry 


itself” through the diversion of 
looking for something else, that 
doubtless demanded that Mr. 


Brooks find a hero-heroine set-up 
in Sara Teasdale’s “When I am 
dead,” when none was intended (at 
least from the context). We are all 
too disposed to make poetry exist 
for scholarship, not scholarship for 
etry; while the footnote in some 
instances is pushing the text, al- 
most literally, off the page. 


Is it measurably true to say that 
we no longer look for peter 
Would a better word for the New 
Criticism (which is Eden-old) be 
“evasionist”? One can beg the 
question of poetry even with schol- 
arship — that rare and precious 
thing — just as one can be moronic 
through knowledge — “debauched 
with learning,’’ in Berkeley’s 
phrase. An eminent scholar has 
opined that T. S. Eliot has not 
written a line of poetry. Good hea- 
vens, what does the man expect 
nowadays? “The poetry does not 
matter.” 

I believe that poetry is, quite 
definitely, the language of Reality, 
beside which even the formulae of 
an Einstein are so much doodling. 
Poetry is the vernacular of the 
heart, and of our native place. But 
we have partly forgotten our 
Mother tongue, and have wandered 
from Home. What the connection is 
between our spiritual aberration 
and our poetic defection I am not 
clever enough to say; but that the 
connection is intimate is very cer- 
tain. Is our epitaph bei written 
— “They began as poets”? 


(My mind reproaches itself for 
such a lapse of faith; for have we 
actually begun? Is even Shakes- 
peare’s best — always a little ap- 
proximate — any more than a stab? 
Could we not be in the throes of 
a renascence that might pale even 
the Elizabethan noontide? Certain- 
ly the kenosis preparatory to such 
a reflushing of the human heart is 
taking place to the extent that we 
are being charmed with fear, and 
beguiled into Receivership — a 
Receivership which rips off the fine 
feathers of our self-solvency and 
shows what a beggarly thing it 
really is.) 

A. E. JOHNSON 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


the ages — issues and problems to 
which there is no pat answer but 
which all thoughtful men must con- 
sider. Such consideration involves 
rigorous thinking, serious and pro- 
longed reflection — not day-dream- 
ing or the free association of ideas. 
It is an intellectual operation which 
must be learned through hard work 
and the stern rejection of lazy in- 
tellectual habits and obstructive 


prejudices. : 
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A glance at the history of Amer- 

ican college reveals the 
pearance of some texts that rise 

Tike mou: mountains above the flat plain 
of textbook writing. One thi 
once of Sumner’s work in vie ha 
or that of Ely in economics. These 
books served as authoritative treat- 
ments of the subjects presented; 
they also gave new direction to 
the process of teaching them. And 
since 1938 it has been ag: sori 
to include Understanding Fos 
among the number of these Bs... 
works. The publication of the re- 
vised edition of nderstanding 
Poetry, then, can be considered an 
event second in importance only to 
the appearance of the original 
edition. This second edition de- 
serves a careful appraisal of 


nature and intention as . text and ow 
f the changes in emphasis t 
characterize its approach to the 
subject. 


Textbook Seniinal and Sound 


Poetry is in many ways a sounder 
performance. 
It is useless to discuss what 
every teacher can see for himself, 


t | but a partial bill of particulars is 
in order. The yg and exer- 
cises have been and 
strengthened, and 
alone will raise the estimation of 
the book in the minds of many 
teachers. The division between pure 

and implied narrative has a 
eliminated, I think very pee 
for it was a ticklish point to 

in the The 
analyses, as of “The Three Ra 

and Patterns,” have been 
since they were amo 


est features of the original text. 


In some of the questions at the 
ends of the poems, one notes an 
attempt to escape in from the 
charge of preoccupation with poe- 
try as pure rhetoric. For instance, 


SY in the study topics for “Ulysses” 

It was the general of|the editors raise the question 

the book that won such wide ac-| whether Ulysses patronizes his 

LER ceptance for the first edition, One} wife and his son; in this instance 

could quarrel with details of inter-| and in others, they have relaxed 

eley) pretation, but not with the basic Get concentration on technique. 

aim of the text. Thus, one could —- that poetry in- 

S Pfo- Mi take exception to the hostility to Ee e human as well as the 

shen the romantic poets and the conse- | formal — brings a gain in 
i os + fp quent emphasis on poets of a more | scope of interpretation. 

» and metaphysical” talent. What seem-| ‘The destruction of weak and in- 

[BOL ed an excessive pn on irony, effective poems continues merrily 

Maior paradox and understatement in this second edition. This feature 

. a created in the minds of some| was perhaps the most —_- de- 
: inn teachers the impression that the re from standard 

editors were, unconsciously, | like Boileau, Professors and 

5 — impose upon the} Warren seem to have become critics 

er the stand-| partly through hatred of bad 


of a coterie. But these 
were matters of individual taste. 
There could be no objection to the 
fundamental purpose of concentrat- 
ing attention on the poem for its 
own sake, of equipping the reader 
with the means of close ane levees 
attention to try as poetry. In 
the second edition this pu has 
been reinforced and solidified, so 
that the result is an even more 
usable and richer book than_the 
first version. The edition of 1938 
had a tentative quality that marked 
it as partly experimental, but the 
present issue of Understanding 
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writ- completed Freshman composi- 
tion. The arrangement is pro- 
ten gressive. Simple exercises and 
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try. And in so far as the ose 
Criticism can be termed a new 
neo-classicism, this text can serve 
as a weapon against the 
Guests of the literary world. 
section on metrics deserves a wok 
too, for it is a good antidote to 
the type of poetry teaching which 
insists on the memorizing of met- 
rical definitions and on the mechan- 
ical choppi of lines into entities 
known as “feet.” The relation of 
metrics to tone and purpose is a 
valuable and necessary we for 
the genuine understanding of the 
nature of poetry. 

The section on tone still is the 
most controversial pene of the book, 
in the opinion o is reviewer. 
Irony remains the favorite literary 
emphasis of the editors, and some- 
times this emphasis results in dis- 
— One sees the preference for 

in the discussion of Ransom’s 

“Bel s ‘for John Whiteside’s Daugh- 
ter,” but some readers might feel 
that ilton’s sonnet to Catherine 

cock, a non-ironic poem on 
a same theme, was even a strong- 
er poem and d of a place 
beside the mer “precious” piece 
by Ransom. same criticism 
oni be against the em- 
phasis on paradox and understate- 
ment. But in defense of the editors 
one might say that this insistence 
on paradox and irony is a necessa aa J 
corrective to the vague sentimen' 
ism that formerly characterized so 
much poetry teaching, Even if it 
does occasional injus to works, 
like romantic Ban ae written in 
periods when Se was out of fash- 
ion, still — can hardly blame = 
editors for fo 
partly crea 
present time. 


vee , certain new sections have 
added to this second edition, 


with r ent enlargement of the 
ty of the beck 


Meteors in December 


i? 


ving to cut him in it had left me uneasy, even though he 
now = chief editor, ‘And the possible threat from Follinsby, who had 
recently resigned the job and gone over to Heil and Faraday, was any- 
but a source of comfort. 
na aide glance I caught Willett’s look of im 
I had d that before. I let u up a little on e acce 
“One el dropped carelessly,” I said, “and 
thousands of dollars and half our publi 


“I should think it would be worth even more,” countered Willett, 
“to publicize the truth, since the truth is so much more sensational. 

“It would — except she doesn’t think so.” 

“Well, how about | it leak out discreetly ?” 


Almost unconsciously I the brakes. was 
of tires a new went b: 
y, I to 


of Sunday that, since it wasn 
“Don’t even think of it! She’d never publish another line.” 
“That was Hadley we just went throug 
“Follinsby - I acu de up the manuscripts for her last two, Bars 
I felt almost sullen at 


I allowed the car to roll off the Vyas and stopping it on the 
shoulder, picked up the map. I qui found get ey now well 
behind us, figure nine. 
“Which means we soon turn off No. 9 
from a side road,” I said. “Hers is the last BB at ty edge 
of Harmony and | Ungublishes Poems. My father and my grandfather 
e ones before tha’ 
uu say she 
question. 
mped. “She would be 120 now if you can believe the textbooks.” 


and remem- 
accelerator. 
— we'd lose 


the strong- | ignore. 


and the black route-line an encircled 
town.” 
“I suppose you've been there before, Mr. Harpert?” 
“Incredible. How old did 
to answer such a 


Sol 


of angry hornbarks us as another comet swished by, gaining 
rapidly on its mate, Under my breath, I “Damned space-ships. 
Willett could follow a line of thought. on > be?” he repeated. 
“Is. Even I find it hard to believe.” I reminded myself keep 
close lookout for a certain gra side road. 
“And she’s still conceiving her breathless ecstasies, her scintillat- 
ing microcosms — still coy amoung domesticities and the 
immensities ?” 


playing it straight. 


urden on Ha Cole as and C you me.” 
‘He nodded. “I on her poetry back at 
Rutgers.” 


“Gad, this will be an caeians for | 
It was not more than ten minutes 
I was looking for, We wound along it for about a mile, crossed 
near a clump of willows, 
took to the side of the road and 
“Now we’ll walk,” I said. “Precaution, you +~y Parked car with 
out-of-state license arouses curiosis morbidinis in these rocky little 
New England towns.” 


It was a warm, early afternoon in late § 
of bright sunlight, clear exce 


the first days of autumn. en we 
pointed to the house. It stood on the near side of the next slope and 
overspre: 
obscured the familiar faded 

eS ee house they lived in when her father was a 
pillar of the town, 


I explained. 
“No,” said Willett. 
Very impressive.” 


“I ey if Carlo is 


I really didn’t ex ee 
membered about his Master’s dissertation. 


“Carlo? Not the big dog she was so fond of?” 

“Yes. He was still there six years ago.” 

“But not the ori 

It was like the 


group of poems for further study, 
without question, a wise feature 
that leaves much to the insight and 
skill of the aie teacher. 
There isa section, perha be most 
obviously “new criti the 
whole volume, on 
dimension and subm meta- 
hor, for the student. 
two sections would have to 
be be, to realize the 
full advantage of both. 

In » one of the chief attrac- 
of Understanding Poetry is 
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l ke mental stride for a moment to glance at Willett. He was “58 

ven a 

and 

stories 

ques- 

NUE 

| 

sna 

| Then I slid back creaking bolt. We heard a feeble growls, 

rican but they immediately died out in seeming t at having opened the pa 

7s to | issue. The immense doghouse stood well inside of the fence a little to ge 

| our right, where I had remembered it, and Carlo’s sad head lay flat ix SS 

= | the doorway between his extended front paws. aes 

| Concluded on page 8 pe 

the endless possibilities of combin- meee 

|eritical passages for maximum 

| teaching effectiveness. With these was 

| | two third might pro@t- 

| | ably be studied, that which deals ake 

| with the creation of poems. But eect 

| even without these final sections the see 

| text offers a sound and fruitful ap- org 

|Proach to the understanding of 

poetry and its nature. 

| Kingston, Rhode Island = 
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Meteors in December Continued from page 7 caught the skein of living 
As we went up the heavily shaded brick walk — we were now 8 wound it in a ball _ 
abruptly in dense, cool shade — a squirrel chattered his disapproval o huge I had not used it half 
not hs Behind “a window history came to call. 
white stirred. At the same time a decrepit, wizened old man weari ‘It bade me then to follow 


loves, a battered straw, and holding a Paper trowel, ap 
ugitively at the side of the house and quickly withdrew. 

I clacked the knocker and we stood there waiting. Willett was 
fidgety and I wondered just how well he realized the high privilege 
that was ours. Of course, it was true that he might be skeptical of 
everything. Indeed, I had to admit that an absence of skepticism on 
his part might well indicate a lack of sanity. I s to address a 
remark to him, hoping for a better chance to judge his expression, but 
at that moment the door opened. 

It was the old man we had glimpsed a few minutes before at the 
side of the house. He had discarded the gloves and the trowel, but held 
the old straw in his hand as he came to a standstill squarely in the 
doorway. I mentioned our names and business, but he only blinked and 
raised his eyebrows in a futile endeavor at recognition. 

“Don’t you remember me?” I pleaded. “I was here for her last 
two manuscripts — in ’34 and again in ’44.” 

The poor old man only looked bewildered. I drew out a letter from 
my inner coat pocket and handed it to him. 

He held it at several different distances till he got the range. “Ah, 
my handwriting,” he said with an apologetic smile. “Emmy was always 
too shy to address her letters. Come in, gentlemen.” 

Passing through the small hallway, we were shown into a dim, 
musty parlor and told to be seated, Everything, I noted, was just as 
I had remembered it, even to the three-part screen standing in front 
of a doorway leading to another room, which I had once surmised to 
be an alcove. The old man glanced questioningly in its direction, and our 
gaze followed his expectantly. 2 

But no prompting was vouchsafed him. After looki 
then at the screen and back again at us, he evidently decided to ad lib. 
“T’ll tell Emmy you’re here,” he said. 

His bony fingers rolled the rim of his old straw into a tight coil 
as he turned and shuffled to the hallway and Saguanee. We heard a 
low exchange of voices and then a rustle behind the screen. Instantly 
the white edge of a floor-length dress swept into view at the side of 
the screen, and the top of a head of -in-middle straight white 
hair, adorned by a pale pink aster, showed above it. Then we heard her 

“T hope Carlo didn’t alarm you, Mr. ei 
of the few who understand.” The voice was definitely old 
still possessed remarkable firmness and modulation. 

“Oh, no,” I said, “not at all. But it is splendid to hear you so well 
— I hope you are.” 

“Almost as well as when I was a third as wise.” 

The top of her head was no longer visible, though a portion of the 
hem of her white dress lay on the floor beside the screen, suggesting 
that she had seated herself on a chair. 

I felt a sudden sympathy for the bewildered Willett, who, I noticed, 
sat on the edge of his seat. He had quite possibly been expecting her 
entrance and had kept himself in readiness to rise. Or he might have 
been expecting to be let through the floor. I had done little, I confess, 
to cushion his amazement, 

“And where is Follinsby?” asked the Voice. “His face was always 
a clear cup of water in a ene aoe of soup.” 

“Follinsby left our employ only a month ago. I’ve brought along 
a beaker of wine instead — our new chief editor, Mr. Willett.” 

“Only a little roiled, I noticed from my window. As an editor, Mr. 
Willett, remember always, ‘In the beginning was the Word.’” 

Willett surprised me by coming ay handsomely. 

“T will treasure your reminder,” he said, bowing. 

“TI hope you have many words for us,” I suggested. 

“T do,” she said, more softly. “A thick sheaf.” Her voice at once 
expressed and repressed her eagerness. There was a quick rustling of 
paper. “Would you — but, no, of course you wouldn’t — want me to 
read a few?” 

“But we would,” Willett and I said in unbridled unison like story- 
book children. In his excitement Willett had actually got to his feet 
and only gradually sat down again. 

“Well,” she said, “this one is called ‘The Tax Upon Existence.’ ” 

We all but held our breath. 


r dog, one 
rt timbre, but 


pay 
They added then the surtax 
And took the rose away. 


Bleak heaven came down about me 
And barter crazed the sting 

Till 1 remembering David — 

Stood up and drew my sling. 


“Superb,” I gasped. 
“Amazing,” Willett. 

“Give us more,” I 

Just then the old man appeared in the hall doorway. He halted 
there with two glasses of shining clear water in his hands, but turned 
quickly away with them when the poet seemed about to read another. 

“This one I called ‘Poem,’ but as a title it was too modern, so I 
discarded it. I hope you don’t mind untitled poems.” 

I wanted to say I cheered her decision, but she began directly to 


at us and | has bo 


But love had paged me too 
And history assumed, forgot 
With wars and crowns to do. 


eye 
Though soft my love has joined me 
And we together lie. 


___ I felt hushed all over as she finished. Something, something aboy 
it was troubling my mind. I looked at Willett and saw that he too w 
moved and evidently puzzled. The image of the old man disappearin 
with two glasses of water came to me. 

; oo I said. “Miss Dee, could that poem possibly be 
rue?” 

It was irrevocably the wrong word. The silence was boreal. 
“TI never knew a poem that wasn’t true,” she said at last. 
“Read us more,” Willett urged, with perfect timing. 
“Yes, do,” I added, a! zest somewhat artificial. 

There was some rustling of paper, then more rustling. Fiz 
she announced: “I call this one ‘B-29’.” 

“B-29!” I laughed lightly. It was too inco 
couldn’t print it — an anachronism like that. There were no B-29’s i 
your day. I mean before 1886.” 

Though her voice was old, I found it could be crisp. “This poem 
Mr. Harpert, is about bees in a clover field.” 

“Oh, oh,” I said, anguished. “I beg your pardon. Please forgive m 
Miss Dee. But couldn’t you change it to ‘Bee 64’ or ‘Bee 87’? ‘Bee 2 
mbing connotations from two wars.” 

“No,” she answered. 

It seemed to me that she wasn’t quite so shy as she was famed 
be, deceiving elf, § 

“Do read it anyhow,” I said. “I’m sure we'll love it.” 

After what I felt as a chastening pause, she read gayly as folloy 


The clovers number all the bees 
send them zing oO, field 
To agitate the calm. 
Ecstatic in their vertigo 
Beneath ‘a vibrant line 
I’ve known them dock their leaves and aall, 
‘There goes Bee 29!’ 


Willett smiled broadly, but I saw at once that it wouldn’t 4 
Readers would never believe it was written before the day of B-29 
Yet it was unthinkable to argue with the test woman ae .- 
American literature from Anne Bradstreet to Helen Bevington. I mag 
a mental note to omit it by editorial oversight when the work woul 
be sent to the printer. 

“Most delightful, Miss Dee,” I assured her. “But now I’m 
we must be going. Got to get back to New York tonight.” 

Instantly the old man reappeared c i e two glasses 
water. Willett seemed caught in a strange excitement. His forehe 
was tensed, and his quickly shifting glance told, not of an observil 
eye, but of an inner conflict. 

After we drank we returned the glasses to him and he took th 
away. The fear occurred to me that Willett might blurt out somethii 
that would shatter the whole delicate arrangement. 4 

“Have you the manuscript ready?” I asked briskly. : 

“Yes, he will give it to you,” answered Miss Dee. “I want you 
call it Meteors in December. Have you left my honorarium?” 

“He will give it to you,” I said, not without misgivings about f 
thousand dollars being called an honorarium. 

The old man, bearing the manuscript, had appeared in the doorwal 
I received it from him and handed him, as specified in Miss De 
letter, five hundred ten-dollar bills. But I didn’t get Willett out in tim 
Aghast, I heard him call out with desperate audacity. q 

“And is he the lover, Miss Dee, that the world has specula 
about but can’t identify?” 

I turned on Willett, ready to tear him limb from limb and thre 
the bones to Carlo. But there was quick tenderness in her voice 
she answered softly, “Yes, he is the lover.” 

I was silenced before I could speak, But Willett was not satisfie 
with half a victory. 

“My God, Miss Dee!” he cried. “May we not some day tell th 
— he is? Is he Wadsworth? Hunt? Gould? Which of the thre 
is e ” 

There was hesitation and a tantalizing smile in her voice whe 


she spoke. 
“Some day, when history has returned and gathered up its stray 
is name is — Abernethy.” 


you may tell them his name. 

Half dazed, unrecognizing, amid what must have been farewell 
we got somehow out of the door, past Carlo’s discounted growl, p 
the squirrel’s reproof and beyond the gate’s creak. Just as it h 
happened to me twice before, there was only the preposterous mant 
script under my arm to keep me feeling all. right about myself, and 
could only guess that Willett, despite crown of wild olive, mu 
have felt the same way. 


ous. “Of course ¥ 
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